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isso. Conservative Member for Wigan, suggested as an
alternative a joint scheme of Insurance, to which
employed and employers should equally contribute.
Mr. Chamberlain, however, attacked this scheme
as merely disguised obstruct!on, and succeeded In
defeating it by a majority of two to one. The Bill
thereupon passed, and softened the effects of a
The Bumi* grievance it did not remove. The Burials Bill, on
Act" the other hand, finally settled a painful and un-
dignified dispute by permitting Interments in parish
churchyards either without any religious ceremony,
or with such Christian and orderly service as those
in charge of the funeral might think fit. Many
were the prophecies of evil which this tardy measure
of justice called forth. No one of them has been
fulfilled. Dissenters have not asked to take posses-
sion of the churches, nor have secularists demanded
the right of denouncing Christianity by the graves
of their friends. Bad logic the Bill may have been.
But it was good sense, and it closed a controversy
which had been open far too long.

compulsory During this short and crowded session an Edu-
cation Bill was passed, almost without debate,
which showed how great had been the advance
of public opinion since 1870. The system of
universal compulsion, which Mr. Forster had vainly
recommended to the Cabinet in that year, was
now adopted with general acquiescence by Lord
Spencer and Mr. Mundella. " It shall be the duty
of the local authority/' so ran the new Act, "of
every school district in which by-laws respecting
the attendance of children at school are not in
force forthwith to make by-laws for such district."l
That was all, and it was enough. Mr, Mundella,
the new Vice-President of the Council, was a zealot
in the cause of education. The son of an Italian
refugee, he had raised himself by his own energy
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